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A PHtSlS . IN • ENGLISH • Order N.o. DA8427595 

Alexandch, jA^ft^ANA.PM.D University of Mlnnespta , m4 1 72pp. 
* Apnosts is thfa phonetit deletion of the^yn stressed initial vowel oft 
word it is a subsgjf of aphaorlsi*, which is the deletion of the 
unatressed initial syllable of a word. The inclusive process is distinct 
from fofeclippmQ'Ahe conscious procesp of removing one or mom 
■syllables, which m&y be contentive and may be stressed, from a 
word's beginning Aphesis is a counter example tg the theoretical 
linguists' posijion that the beginning of a word is stable- and tferrtsWrt 
to lose* sounds. Historic*! evidence exists m£ngjish to show that 
tpheats has occurred and h*s become toxicah/ed One clas* of 
words, Including native {aWay > wa^'and foreign (escald > scald, 
•cuff > cute) ahows loss of initial vowels no longer* identifiable as 
weflxes. Anotherxlass^of words, also including native words {atwittn 
>fw*] and borrowings {escape > scape, eplscvpusl bishop, opo$$um 
> pottum) shows aphesis of vowels that were inf ra-morphemic. In AM 
casts the vgweis uphelicued are unstressed and devoid of semantic, 
content or grammatical function. Lines of verse give qvidence'of initial 
vowels which were unpronounced Tallies of lexical items in 
Shakespeare's, and his contemporaries' language tufn up many pairs 
ol words, one member of which is the aphatic synonym, of the other. 
Literary and non literary texts attest to the continual occurrence of 
aphesis Also one orthoepist (in 1 701) notes loss of inrtial vowels in 
many words in his own time Synchronic studies and,dialect surveys 
in Britain and fhe Ufoited States record aphetic/eductions. many 
identical to those which apparently occurred in Shakespeare's time. 
In most cases aphetic deletion synchronically is favored by fast or 
Informal speech and a preceding vOwel The fact that aphesis is 
natural is shown by its occurrence in a number of words in other 



European languages Children's spoeck shows a tendency not to^ 

vels 



- retain initial syllables and at the same time may mirror I6ss of vowel 
that ch.Idren hear m adult speech In English, aphesis seems to /~* 
conspire with the Germanic tendency to shift main stress, producing J 
main-stressed first syllable Word pairs like mquire/squire, 
avantgard/vanguard show these processes Operating exclusively, s 
Since aphesis interacts with another phonological process, it is • 
motivated Since it can be described by a phonoiogicaJ rule with 
variables, it is principled. 



ON THE LINGUISTIC REPRESENTATION OP TONE 

' Order No. DA8501 1 18 

Ca'mm., P*uu Jack. Ph D City UmversHy of New York, 1984 i97pp 
Adviser: Robert Vago 

4ie purpose of this thesis is to investigate the linguistic 
representation of tone within the standard theory of generative 
phonology (Chomsky 4 Hall. 1968) and also within the autoaeomsntsi 
theory of tone (Goldsmith. 1976), and to propose a set of norvtrivi* 
revisions to the theory which it is argued, will result in a mors 
descriptively adequate, analysis of tonologHal data 

Specifically, it is argued that the universal claims of autoaagmeotrf 
theory's Well-tormodnass Condition (WFC) and Convenf/on on Ton* 
Melodies (CTM), both of which explicate the formal principles by 
Which tones are associated with vowels, are not universally supdortsd 
by the data; and that the language-particular claims of the Major 
Association Procedures (MAP), v^hich explicate the formal principle 
by which tones are associated with vowels, do not operate 
consistently in the languages inspected. By formally imposing ths 
constraint on the WFC that all tones are associated with one and on fy 
one syllable rather than maintain the earlier claim that allTCnes ars 
associated with at least one syllable, the Revised theory, proposed in 
tfys thesis, succeeds in formally prohibiting the CTM from operating 
and also replaces the excessively "complicated" MAP with a ImxIceJ 
specification process. The lexical specification process is preferred. 
*nce it is intrinsically predicted by the operation of the proposed' 
Condition on the Well-formedness ot Lexical Representations which 
states that a lexical representation is well-formed if and only if' its 
structural description satisfies the structural requirements necessary 
for the operation of the flewsed WFC. Therefore, the lexical 
specification process, unlike the lewcal association process 
constitutes a redundancy procedure, which is not ad hoc. and which 
does not constitute a formal complication to ttj^theory. 

A preliminary formal investigation into a syllable- based mods! for 
topological organization is also explicated in this thesis. It is proposed 
that such a model which logically employs both hierarchical- and co- 
constitusnt analyses of phono/ton ologtcal organization results in a 
mors unified analysis of topological data. 



CROWN MIDDLE SCHOQt: SOCIOLINOUISTtCS AND 
SOCIAL STRATIFICATION 

BtKOSN, Aoeie Dill'Oto. Eo D Columbia University Teachers 
College. 1984 Sponsor: Professor Frank I. Smith 

Under the aeg.s of the Department of Educational Administration 
•t Teachers College, Columbia University, a group of researchers 
developed a middle school pnjjotype to provide doctoral students 
with a vanety of experiences in supervisory and administrative > 
functions 

The purpose of th.s thesis was to develop, in conjunction with the 
project, a set of simulation activities showing the relationship between 
classroom discourse and social stratification in the prototypical 
school. If 

Dsta for the simulation were collected by a team of observers at a 
. middle school. There"W<3oTten-m,nute observations .n Grade 6 7 
•nd 8 In languageffW Math. Social Studies, and Science classes' 
The team of obWeiyrecorded occurrences of substantive and 
nonsubstantive/tscourse and substantive logical and pedagogical 
moves which ^presented a modification of the coding system' 
developed b/Bellack in Language in the Classroom. A Language Arts 
esson was videotaped and transcrjbed into a script to be used as a 
simulation acHv.ty to be coded by the student according to the same 
protocol used by the observers and according to the same protocol 
used by the observers and according to linguistic codes- elaborate 
and I restricted described by Bernstein in Class. Codes and Control 

The simulation consisted of a review of literature pertaining to the- 
major concepts of socol.nguistics and activities developed from the 
data AcUvities required students to analyze the data and to 
hypothesize about the variables that impact on discourse, conclud.ng- • 
with~e-*&ng range plan to imqfrove the qualify of discourse in the 
classroom An evaluation of the simulation was completed by a panel 
mjtf experts who^ttested to Its viability as e. taxiing unit 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF SUBORDINATE STRUCTURES IN 



CHILD LANGUAGE 



Order No X DA84J1434 



LIC 



CAUp, SanOHa Ockinso*. Ph D New York University, 1984 I94pp 
Chairperson Professor Gordon Pradl 

. Complex sentences in the spontaneous speech of six 
preschoolers, three beginning to use subordination and three with 
well-established subordination, were investigated over a six month 
period. The intent of the study was first to ascertain the order of 
acquisition of structure/function categories (after Jesperson, 1ft24) 
within the pragmatic context in which they occurred and second, to 
characterize the rules underlying the child's competence which wen* 
reflected in periormance 

Results indicated the following shared order of development for 
subordinate structures (1) RetJGrSiOn among shallow S'S- 
Coordination, (2) Recursion between shallow S and deeper S -norv 
embedded (tertiary) subordination, (3) Recursion under VP or S»- 
embedded (primary) subordination. (4) Recursion under NP- 
embedded (secondary) subordination This ordfer is ch«racteri2«d by 
the restructuring of linguistic units at one level to form a more 
complex level The rules underlying the child's compdTence which 
were reflected in performance were characterized, 4n fjert, by 
consistency in major constituents between groupsind consistent < 
patterns of function category 'development between -groups. 

Results also revealed details in the data unaccounted for by the 
analysis used in the study These included (1) differing levels of 
morphemic development between groups and asymmetrical 
development between subject and object in both groups. (2) links 
between coordination and subordination, and (3) a proclivity of • 
children to repeat linguistic units of varying sue. even rf the unite did 
not match the pragmatic context 



THE SPATIAL METAPHOR, ACTION LANGUAGE AND 
PSYCHOANALYTIC OBJECT RELATIONS THEORY- AN 
ALTERNATE VIEW Order No. DA8429592 

Fi AHfRtv , Sharon M , P M & The University of Tennessee, 19&4. 
200pp Major Professor HarokJ J Fine 

An integration of Kuhn's concept of scientific revolution, 
Wittgensteins philosophy of language and Roy Sender's Action 
language is presented. It,is suggested that, rJespite the changes 
introduced by object relations theorists to traditional psychoanalyst, 
the inconsistency of the natural science model used by Freud are 
apparent throughout the psychoanalytic object relations literature rt 
m shown that none of the object relations theorists discussed even 
questioned Freud's basic paradigm, nor did they question his premise 
mat psychoanalysis should be based upon the model provided by 
19th century physics. The maintenance of the spatial metaphor and 
the relocation of constructs from Freud through Guntrlp and Fairbairn 
» demonstrated. It is found that, just as Klein, with her retention of the 
concepts of drives and thfe id. did not carry the implications of her 
Concept ol object relations to its logical conclusion, so, too, Fairbairn 
and Guntop, with their retention of such concepts as ego, libido and 
internal objects, did not carry out the Implications of their 
formulations 

It ittoncjuded that a scientific revolution, in Kuhn's sense of a 
paradigm shift, has not occurred within the psychoanalytic object 
relations literature, but thjt such a shift is possible through the 
application of Senator's action language to psychoanalytic object 
relations theory In this way, the paradigm conflict between 
phenomenology and psychoanalysis may be resolved. 

LaatJy, resistance in the field to eliminating the reified metaphor* 
and anthropomorphism of the natural science model is fddressed It 
* populated that those in the field maintain thfr pseodo scientific way 
<* viewing people's behavior and devetopmenffor historical, 
iritertectuaJ, peychok>g>cal and emotional reason*. 



DISCOURSE STRUCTURE AND ANAPHORA IN WRITTEN 
ANO CONVERSATIONAL ENGLISH Order No. DA84285 1 4 
* Fox, Barbara A., Px.D University of California, Los Angsts, 1984 /* 
3tfpp. Chair: Professor Sandra A. Thompson 

The problem of what motivates speakers and writers choose a 
grven linguistic '.orms to refer to an item at a given point in a text has 
been of interest recently to researchers in linguistics, cognitive 
pyachology. and artificial intelligence While this research has 
provided many valuable insights into particular aspects of the 
problem, no work to date has tried to provide a view of anaphora that 
is at once comprehensive**encompassing a wide range of test-types 
and anaphoric environments- and sufficiently detailed to allow for 
specific predictions. The present study attempts to fill this gap by 
examining at a fine level of detail the patterning of anaphora In 
English in a variety of text types. 

The fundamental assertion of this thesis is that discourse 
anaphora cannot be understood unless we examine the hierarchical 
organization of the texts which are the sources of the anaphors. In 
this study I have therefore adopted three hierarchical models of 
discourse one of each text type explored-*so that a hierarchical 
structure of each individual text can be correlated with the patterns a! 
anaphora it displays. The models used are: rhetorical structure 
analysis (expository texts), story structure analysis (narrative texts), 
and conversational analysis (non story conversational texts). These 
models are used as analytic tools for understanding the structure of 
the texts involved. 

In addition, it is claimed here that structural factors are not the 
only principles that guide referential Choice In discourse, other non- 
structural principles (such as disagreement and classification) aiso 
play a role in influencing anaphoric selection. 

Finally, it is claimed here that anaphoric patterning varies quite 
4peJy across text types, so that a statement of distribution that is 
based on one text type cannot be acct/rate for the language as a 
whole, or for any other given text type This finding raises difficult 
issues concerning the nature of linguistic descriptions, in particular it 
calls into question the commQ^aim in linguistics of describing how a 
particular linguistic item fs usro In the language, as opposed to in a 
particular text type It is suggested that such general claims about the 
uses of linguistic items may net be appropriate in the context of a 
multi genre society 



CONVEPfSATION AND THE SPEECH SITUATION: A ' I 
TAGMEMIC ANALYSE Order No. DA8426430 

Faank, Da.vio BfRJAMw, Ph.D. The University of Texas at Arlington, 
1983. 343pp SupervijBor Donald Burquest 

Untjl recently, conversation, considered even now by some to be 
outside the scope of linguistics, has been neglected in linguistic 
research. Chapter One of this dissertation argues that the popular 
distinction between 'theories of language structure' and 'theories of 
language use* might be abandoned in order to allow a more 
integrated study of language and a clearer understanding of the 
nature of language in the context of human life. 

To forward such an integrated study, a theoretical model on which 
to base the analysis of both conversation structure and other 
linguistic structures must be developed. The tagmemic model, 
developed by Kenneth Pike. Robert Longacre. and others, allows the 
same set of procedures to be used to analyse paragraphs, texts, and 
conversations as is used in analyzing words, phrases, and clauses. 
Chapter Two presents this model. 

Consideration of the context of conversation is necessary for the 
adequate analysis of the conversation itself. Chapter Three illustrates 
the description of a speech situation us*ng~a revision of Pike's (1967) 
tagmemic methodology developed for the a'halysis.of 'behavioremee*. 
The proposed revisions give attention to the three hierarchically 
structured main components of the speech situation: the physics! 4 
workJ; the events, and. the cultural matrix One particular 
behavioreme (speech situation) analyzed in Chapter Three is a 
wedding ceremony. 

Chapter Four focuses on conversation as a particular complex of 
events in the behavioreme. Conversational exchanges such as 
question-answer and p^>posa!-compliance are analyzed in terms ol 
the tagmemic slot-filler and fornvfunclion distinctions. Several 
conversations qre analyzed in this fashion. Although the focus in 
Chapter Four is on tr)e exchange level, the relations among 
conversational exchanges and other levels of structure are pojnted to. 

Chapter Five summarizes the conclusions of the study. 
Appendices One and Two present much of the data analyz^ k\ 
Chapters Three and Four respectively. 

Two main goals of this dissertation have been (1) to demonstrate 1 
some of the structuraKpatternsin conversation and the speech V 
situation, and (2) to develop a model that facilitates an integrated 
analysis of conversation and other levels gf linguistic and 
nonilnguistic structure. 



PRESENTING THE JOHNSON FAMILY WEEKLY BLUTC* A 

LESSON IN LANGUAGE, CULTURE, AND COMPLICATION 

Ortfer N<{. DA8428376 

Futrell, Allan W, PhD Bowling Grt*n State University 1984 
518pp. 

m The Johnson fymlly Weekly tout* was a r>re or less weekly 
newspaper * wrM by two proflponal thieves for sociolingu.it and 
argot collector. David W. Maurer.Trom 1938- 1940 Tfie Blute 
consisted of items written by the criminals themselves as well as 
articles, pictures, cartoons, and other items pilfered from legitimate 
publications and pasted into a dummy magazine. This esoteric 
journal's slogan was "We print all the grift that's fit to print " and Its 
express purpose was to teach Maurer about the ways of the 
underworld in a sharply satirical vein Each edition consisted of one 
copy, and Maurer was the only "subscriber." 

.i J h ! C ° r ^ X whiCh Cons,sts of over 1200 P fl 0^ «h«re were 
at least fifty issues), is treated here as linguistic data cipable ol 
representing the "patterns of meaning" in the 1939-1340 gnfting 
underworjd in America. The purpose of the essay is to construcian 
interpretation of that underworld culture by exposing those patterns 
of meanings and to make dear to the reader the presuppositions that 
inform this interpretation To do so. a Chinese box metaphor is used 
by which the form (the vocabulary of the Blute), the con/ax/ (the 
semantic structure of the argot and slang used in the Blute 
established I here by collapsing Berger and Luckmann's "sociology ol 
knowledge and the Sapir Whorf Hypothesis into one model) and the 
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(the interrelationship of the form and context vaith the *ub|ect 
matter, interpersonal relationships of the communicants, and argoj' 
and satire used m the 8/ure explored here by using Hallkjay's version 
of the linguistic theory of register) of the Blute ate investigated and 
detailed so the cuituie (patterns of meaning) can be revealed. All 
these boxes reside within a strategy, which is this writer's means of \ 
'encompassing the situation M 

Much of the essay consists of excerpts from the Blute, edited and 
annotated for the benefit of the uniformed reader. Copies of original 
Issues are included in an appendix. A glossary is also included to 
facilitate use of this essay as a lexicographic tool. From all this one 
realizes that the underworld denizens of the 1939-1940 had their own 
way of interpretating the world, complete with their t>wn set of ethics, 
morale, traditions, f olkore, and beliefs, in many cases, they are only 
slightly different from those of the dominant culture. 



THt VALIDITY QF DEFINITIONS Ord.rNo. DA8423082 

GoNiAivt,, R«n.«o* Joufh. Pw D City Unlvrxlty 0 t New York 1984 
167pp Advieer. Professor JerroW J. KatX 

In this dissertation I argue lor the validity of definitions for 
semantic representation from the point of view of Jerrold J Katz's 
semantic- theory i argue that definitions are valid regardless of 
whether one looks at language as a psycholog.cal object or an 
abstract ob,ect. or If one is interested in a psycholinguists theorv of 
Performance. I examine a number o< rec*n< criticema of a 
Motional account of meaning and preeent varibu. rapHea to them l 

\* mlntlc m,rV * "count c* causative verba in order to 
illustrate the explanatory adequacy of a definition* theory. 

t \ 



PARALLEL STRUCTURES IN SYNTAX 

Ooooau.. Quant Tooo. Ph D. UnivrsHy ot CaHfoml*. San Oitqof 
1084 Co-Chairs: Professor Sandra Chung, Professor S.-Y . Kuroda 

standard definitions of phrase markers require that a dominance 
or precedence relation be specified for each air of nodes. Here I 
propoee a revised definition, in which this requirement does not hold/ 
Pain of nodes may thus exist in parallel in a single phrase marker, 
such that neither one dominates or pAcfcdes the other. As motivation 
for this shift, comprehensive analysis of three important grammatical 
phenomena (coordination. Romance causatives, and restructuring) 
are presented. It is argued that thejfevised definition of phrase 
markers allows for a simpler and more accurate account of these 
constructions than would otherwise be possible. 

The structure underlying coordination is claimed to involve two or 
mora weJI-formerj phrase markers co -existing in a single^phrase 
marker Pairs of conjuncts thus do not bear a dominance or 
precedence relation. As a result of adopting such a structure, many 
traditional problems m th$ treatment of coordination, such as those 
involving respectively sentences, coc 
•nd Gapping, may receive an appeah 
furC.sr assumptions ^^^Mk 

The structure associated with R^r^We c^usatiyes differs from 
that of coordination in that here there is only one terminal strinj (i.e. 
aW terminal elements are ordered). The special property of this 
construction is that there is a complex verb. consisting of the verbe 
from the matrix and embedded clauses, which exists in parallel with 
the standard complementation structure. This complex verb is able to 
assign Case to its complements, the arguments of thi embedded 
clause The distribution of lexical NP's and clitics then falls out from 
the interaction of the complex verb and the embedded verb with 
respect to Case assignment 

The analysis of Restructuring in Italian and Spanish is essentialry 
the same as that of causatives, but here the complex verb is unable to 
assign Case to the embedded subject This requires it to reassign^ 
roles in such a way that the number of 6 positions is reduced by one. 
Several interesting properties of Restructuring dealing with, for 
example, auxiliary selection, passives, and the behavior of clitics then 
follow immediately 



i. co^fld^tion of likes, extraction, 
peailrff^Uo'unt with only minimal 



?HEOR| T e!s CAC STRUCTU / RES F0R '"DETERMINISTIC 

OrdetNo. DA8S01243 
Hau*. John F.. Pm.Q. untyrtny ot WlnqlM „ Chicago ^ lfi9pp 

ten£ 1 ; ' S eflm ^ ,ask 01 a,vin 0 a semantical theory (of \ 

tense and counterf actuals] which-is appropriate for the oeneriT 

Ziz test** and wmch S'°««-bS £ 

MeeZT °^ an,Um ™ chan '« Ureat the notion of ' 
^^ d * CU8S , Iree S,ru( ? ,urM ln ,h « »«cond chap*. | 
Snfex? A? n?~ n "* °' ,en98 m€ant ,or ,h * indeterminisJc^ 
•p 9 ll P ^ PPOS * «w structures. I defend one of these (the 

Si 8 ,: e . s«T er,nB - of simpie En ° i,sh 

conditional, lnc?h k d,scussin 0 counterfactual 

condinonate. It is the burden of this chapter to show that one w«a 
known analysis of coun.erfac.uals. Stalnaker', theory Is not 

zss&SEs? ? quan,um Ne 

• evidence ** '° " <? ntr «dictlon of experimental 

of the analysis of counterfactuala, •similaritv' is to ..nJ^KS^ 
the quantum ^hanic.^ ' 

S U C T hanical attributlon oi vobtmt* ^SSS^f 
ZZ^Z"? countsrfactual. and tense In Int^e^ ^^iL 
the results of chapters 1 and 2, 1 argue for a •oct3C?£!!^^ / 
raring of the- quanta ihS^ST ' 



VELOPHARYNGEAL FUNCTION IN ORAL AND NASAL 

. VOWELS: A CROSS LANQUAOE STUbY 

f ^Orde/Mo DA642S764 

HtNOCRSON, jAMrrrt Bahclay, Ph.D. 7rj# University of Connecticut 
1964. 147pp. 

The velopharyngeal region Is involved In the basic functions of ( 
respiration and swallowing, as well as In speech. Although the basic j 
physiology is understood, many questions about the details of ysch 
function remain unanswered. In this investigation, I will be concerned 
with two types of questions: those rei^d to velopharyngeal function 
for speech, and, by extension, those relatsd to the historical and 
distributions! features ol the oral-nasal distinction in lanousoe. To 
achieve this end, velopharyngeal function for both oral and nasal 
vowels in Hindi, and for oral vowels In English, was Investigated in 
various consonantal environments. The experimental design included 
two different physiological procedures. In the first, high-speed cine 
Wms of velar ^height were recorded simultaneously with 
electromyographic (EMGf pQter.tials from the levator palatini and 
palatoglossus muscles, along with the acoustic signal. In the second, 
high-^pe#d cine fflmrof the velopharyngeal opening were recorded ' 
simultaneously with the acoustic signal, andJEMG potentials from th§/ N 
levator palatini and Superior pharyngeal constrictor muscles. 

The velar height results show that a vowel height/velar height 
relationship exists for both oril and nasal vowels, that the consonant 
envfconment affects velar height during the vowel, and that the vowel 
height also affepts velar position for the surrounding consonants. The 
data on velar port opening' reveal that the port does not necessarily 
close compl*ely, even in totally oral environments, and that there is a 
* high correlation between velar port area and vel jr height. The EMO 
results indicate that the opening and closing gestures of the velsr port 
are effected by a synergistic relationship among all three muscles 
investigated These physiological data suggest that, although there 
art small individual variations between subjects, the genera! functions 
of the velopharyngeal mechanism for speech are the same across 
languages, and that they might account for some distributional 
features of the oral-nasal contrast for vowels. 
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INTERROQAYlVE STRATEGIES: COGNITIVE AND AGE* 
RELATEb ASPECTS OF ACQUISITION Order No. DA8503431 
Johnson, Kathlmn ^aaqaact, Ph D The University of Nebrtske • 
Lincoln, 1984 1l6pp Adviser Tmry B Gutkin ■ ^ 

The present study examined the elficacy of modeling techniques 
lor enhancing the use of constraint seeking interrogative strategic* 
by children The sample consisted of rt4 children at two age levelt 
(sjx and one half to seven and one half, and ten and one-half to 
eleven and one half years of age). The subjects were randomly 
assigned to one of three modeling conditions or the control group. 

The modelnlg conditions differed in the amounted type of 
modeled information presented m the audiotape format The desired 
response was to solve a twenty questions task with a constraint- 
seeking, categoricaUjuestiomng approach using d pictorial arrt^The 
treatment levels were as follows ,(1) a low information level ihar 
provided exemplary modeling only. (2) an intermediate information 
level that provided exempr^ry modeling and task specific cognitive 
explanations, (3) t high information level that provided exemplary 
modeling, task specific cognitive explanations as well as abstract, 
rule-bas^d process explanations for the responses, and (4) a control 

lev*l that provided a simple description at the array that contained no 
modeling of problem solving behavior*. 

Two dependent variables were examined, the percent of ' 
constraint seeking questions asked and the mean number of 
questions asked by each subject. A MANOVA yielded a significant 
treatment mam effect for the set of dependent variables. The main 
effect for age was significant for the constraint-seeking questione 
dependent variable only The treatment by age interaction was not 
* significant. These results are generall/ consistent with previous 
studies and consistent with expectations. -Debriefing data suggested 
that the ability of subjects to verbalize the general rule or strategy 
used for solving the task was significantly different for the two age 
groups. No significant differences in strategy verbalization were found 
among the treatment groups. Lastly, a significant difference was 
found among the twoage groups In terms of self-reported experience 
with a twenty queetion type of task. The implications of the findings 
regarding educational practices, school psychology, and future 
research are discussed. 



THE EFFECTS OF RIGHT AND LEFt^luiSPHlRC DAMAOf 

ON THE COMPREHENSION OF STRESS AND INTONATION IN 
ENGLISH 

JOHHSON-WeiNtR, Karen Maric, Ph D. McQlil University (C&nad*) v 
1954. 

Normal Language requires the integration of formal, conceptual, 
and pragmatic knowledge, it appears to involve the analytic 
processing of the left hemisphere and the holistic processing of the 
right. To study hemisphere involvement in language processing, 
patients with unilateral right or left hemisphere lesions and a matched 
neurologically normal control group were. tested on their ability to 
perceive stress and intonation contrasts in words and phrases of 
varying length. The results suggest that both hemispheres are 
involved in normal language processing, each in a qualitatively 
i different way Whereas the left hemisphere^ppears to work from th# 

bottom up. analyzing information sequentially and arriving at the 
P overall pattern, the right hemisphere works from the top down, 
" 9 beginning with the overall pattern and working to fill in the details. 
| Moreover, the importance of each hemisphere's fjartlcipatlon may 
change in response to different grammatical and contexuaj variables. 



THE DIGITIZED WORD: ORALITV, LITERACY, AND THE 

COMPUTERIZATION OF LANGUAGE Order No. DA8428385 

Kaap€n. James L . Ph D Bowling Green Stats University, 1984. 
194pp 

Just as Ihe printed word resulted in a revolution, so too will the 
digitized word, that is. a word as it is stored not on paper as printed 
characters, but m a computer as binary digits. This dissertation 
studied the digitized word in the context of the movement from the 
memorized word to the printed word to the digitized word, and thfl 
movement from orality to literacyto telecommunality. It focused 6n 



tour areas: literary expression, information management, education, 
and thought processes. 

In oral cultures, mnemonic constraints result ^in such poetic 
features ks regular meter and rhyme In the age of the printed word, 
poetry developed freer, more open forms, and fiction was born. Jn the 
computer age, "interactive fiction" and computer generate poetry 
are among the rapidly developing new literary forms. 

Oral cultures use such means as epics, fdrmulaic oral expressions, 
ceremony, architecture, and art to aid in the management of 
information. In the era of print, books and other printed materials 
became the primary meansTof managing'information, The^Jtaitized^ 
word will be frfee of many of the constraints surroundinglhe tixity of 
print, obviating such print based concepts as "book," "periodical." 
and "card catalog." 

Education was long dominated by the oral art of rhetoric, a 
memory-based information retrieval system In the nineteenth century ^ 
education became more print oriented, and rote memorization was no 
longer the central pedagogy. In the computer age information 
retrieval will be oriented toward r co m puter technology, making 
computer skills more important tHkn library skills. Further, the ease of 
information retrieval may allow education to transcend information 
and focus on meaning and wisdom. 

Whereas thought processes m an oral culture are 
characteristically concrete, formulaic, aggregative, etc , in a literate 
culture there is more emphasis on abstraction, originality, and 
subordination. The "mtenorizatton of awareness" will be furthered by 
\ thedigitized word, and thought processes may reflect the branching 
structure common to computer programs and may be less fragmented 
and linear. 

* The second generation digitized word, in conjunction with speech 
synthesis and speech recognition, may completely obviate the use of 
alphabetic characters and the ne«d for reading and writing. 



RHETORICAL PATTERNS IN ENGLISH AND JAPANESE 

* Order No. DA6424236 

Kosa y a shi, (Hi«oe, Eo D. Columbia University Teachers Cortege, 
1964. 275pp. Sponsor Professor Cliff ord Hill ■ 

This study investigated differences in Japanese and American t 
students' use of rhetorical patterns in their first language writing and 
also examined the degree to which Japanese students used these 
patterns in their English writing. 

A total of 678 writing samples were obtained from 226 students 
representing four groups: American college students, Japanese 
> advanced ESL students in America; and two groufa of Japanese 
college students in Japan (one writing in English and the other in 
Japanese). Each student was asked to write three compositione--two 
based on picture«elicitatlon and on* ?n a given topic- -in Either 
narrative or expository modes. The writing samples were subjected \0 
two codings by native speakers of the two languages. The samples 
were- first coded for four rhetorical patterns: (1) general -to -specific 

(G3), (2) apeciflc-to-general (SG). (3) a middle general statement 
(MG) and (4) omission of a general statement (OM). Then, all th* 
general statements were coded for three major categories of general 
statements (each comprising two subcategories): (1) stating th# 
topic (reproducing and revising). (2) restating the text information 
(aummarizing-and extending) and (3) relating the text information to 
the writer's own experience (judging and shewing results). 

The study found that the four groups of students consistently 
drffered from each other in their use of rhetorical patterns and kinds 
of general statements. Japanese students writing in Japanese tended 
to use an SG pattern and relate the text information to their own 
experience. American students tended to use a GS pattern and 
restate the text information. (The two groups showed their respective 
preferences for relating and restating primarily on the free- 
composition ta|ks.) The two Japanese groups writing in English 
differed from each other the group in Japan was Substantially' close 
to the one writing-in Japanese, whereas the group in America was 
relatively close to the American groujt These findings confirm that 
(1) cultural preferences for certain rhetorical patterna clearly exist 
and (2) second language learners do use first language rhetorical 
patterns when writing in English. 
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THE EFFECTS OF LINGUISTIC AND PSYCHOSOCIAL 
FACTORS ON CHILDREN'S LOGICAL PERFORMANCE 

* OrderNo. DA642M28 . 
Kwock, Myungm^$yx*c Pm.D 'The Ohio Sttte University, 1984. 
iqppp. Adviser: Professor Gerald. A. Winer 

A series of studies were conducted to examine the effects of 
ifcguiatJc and psychosocial context variables in assessing children** 
logical abilities on a sort of Piagetran classification task. Third and 
sixth graders r^eived ambiguous questions involving the t#rm "or**, 
answerable in tfcrms of linguistic convention or logic of classes'. The 
linguistic variable consisted of presenting the ambiguous questions 
w*th or without prior linguistic cues (i.e., nonsensical question). Three 
psychosocial conjjjxt variables were examined, eaeh within a 
•eparate study: (A) Personal vs. impersonal testing variable (i.e., 
group vs Individuals) in Study 1; (B) Authoritative vs. non- * 
authoritative experimenter attitude variable in Study 2, and (C) Child 
vs. adult experimenter in Study 3. Impersonal testing, experimenter's % 
norvauthoritative attitudes and child experimenter conditions as well 
as presenting linguistic cue were predicted to overcome the influence 
of misleading linguistic structure end thus to suggest answers in f 
jerme of logic The results showed the significant effec\ of linguistic 
cues on children* performance. There were more logically correct 
responses on the questions with linguistic cueing Items than the 
questions without linguistic cueing items. Jhe results also showed 
that Jetting conditions as well as the experimenter condition 
interacting with grade affected children's responses. The children 
tested in groups had more correct responses than those tested 
individually, more younger children had logically correct response^ 
when tested by a peer experimenter while more older children had 
perfect Responses with an fduit experimenter. These results i 
the influences of linguistic and psychosocial factors in assessing 
children's logical abilities. 



RUIPS. CRITERIA, £ND TRUTH CONDITIONS: AN ESSAY 
IN THE PHILOSOPHY OF LANOUAOI Order Ho. DAS50001 1 
ImstNOOA ran, Ricmaro Prrin, Ph.D. University of California. Santa 
Barbara, 1984. 265pp. 

Although there must be rules for language thqre is a philosophical 
problem about understanding them. ThalVoblem is th*l anything 
could be made out to accord with any expression of avule. Krtpke has 
wrongly concluded from this that one does ncfrknow which df an 
indefinite number of rules he is following and so what he means. This 
conclusion allows that there are rules independent of rule following 
behavior. I argue that such a rule is nof one that speakers could either 
understand or follow. The problem is not that it can not be known 
what rule il being followed but that there seems to be nothing Ihdl^^^ 
correctly understanding a rule can come to. Whether it is followed 
one way rather than another seems quite arbitrary. 

Current rationalist and empiricist views attempt to account tor, 
understanding by explaining the ability to utter and understand 
polentiallyWlnitely many sentences. What understanding comes to is 
a function of what is needed to explain understanding. According to 
one what is needed Is an innate mental structure, according to the 
other, knowledge of the truth conditions of sentences. I argue that 
each response fails to appreciate the reach of the original problem, 
and that explanation of the desired sort can n<?t be had. 

An Initially more promising view is that there are criteria for the 
application of rules. However, I find that this can not be rendered 
coherent on any of the traditional accounts of criteria. Moreover. I find • 
that on none of those accounts can the concept of a criterion have 
any role in an account of a speaker's understanding of his language. 
They lead either tQ an unacceptable reducttonism; or to its being the 
case that the meaning of expressions inevitably escapes what they 
are understood to mean; or they provide us with something other than 
meaning (symptoms) Received views of criteria also fail to allow that 
they are for the truth of a claim as well aj^tta sense. I argue that 
criteria must be for truth as well as sense, ft they were not our 
understanding both of truth and of what it is to make an-assertion 
would be undermined. 

suggest * v»ew of criteria and their relation to rules which 
JRTommodates aJI these various strains and difficulties. 
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BRIDGING THE GAP BETWEEN LANGUAGE J 
RESEARCH /THEORY AND PRACTICE: A CASE STUDY 

_ " Order N6. DA8502685 

VmcNu Lazenby, Eo D Te*as Woman's University. 1964. 

MrSiom m d ^ e . HneS Na ' Ura ' Unguafle Learnin * < h « ^O'ng ' 

uTnma The !£t cu "'C"lum constant with Natural L.ngu.J. 
Learning, f he classroom-centered study involve the lnw««nn«r£-'« 

22 ' em W "E ,W ° aecond ° rade C«*"oom teacher,. Tool. 

%1T.u3 T"" m ° n,h V*" 06 ' lnvolv,n fl ,h «* perioda-inrlW 
otaervat-otT. profess,onal development, and final observation The 

wnrcn ine tacHitator/disseminator provided the research and 
«Wor e „cal background and with L teachers anXST.^ ' 
^sSrvTn P TT and de,e "™<* the curricula" support 
SSrSSS^I" C m ,he -^c.lonal.progra P m Dit. " 

•S perS.on^ « H mClUdmg , ° bs€ " atl °™' data, instruments to 
caTMonesTrh-' ~ °^ documen.at.on were analysed and 

S22S 1 ? 5 . ° W6re lden " ,ied ,0 prov,de a 'ramework for 
descr.bmg and assess.ng the change process. The cateoorie. 
included assum.ng control of the currfculu "ch2 B ,nJS Sption. 
o< Hteracy andneachmg (the teacher); accommoda^K ftX? 
changmg percept,^ of literacy and .earning (the lea^rw? 
d^lon^r ■ in °f W6r<) reP ° r H R ^ • "P'«n of P Ofw.ion.1 

_ • 'anguage arts curriculum. Second, public school laachM r.n 
aeeume the role of curricul.r decWon mak^ThW iStuS 
Language do~ proved. . theoretical base 2 cu!£u* d£*o«* 
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GENERALIZED PHRASE STRUCTURE GRAMMARS, HEAD 

GRAMMARS, AND NATURAL LANGUAGE 

Order No* DA642954S 

Pollard, carl Jess*. Ph.D. Stanford University. 1984. 255pp. 

This thesis sets forth the elements of head grammar (HQ), a 
inguistic framework which takes as or* of its chief primitive* the 
notion of a grammatical head. The purpose of the study telg shed 
Sght upon certain central questions of linguistic theory relating to 
computational complexity and grammatical organization. 

HO's are a class of systems which slightly exceed the power of 
contextfrrte grammars (CFQ's) by manipulating strings containing a 
distinguished element called the head: m addition to concatenation, 
HQ's permit head-wrapping operations which insert one string into 
another at a point adjacent to the letter's head. HQ's share moet of the 
formal and computational properties oj CFG's; unlike CFG's, 
however, their expressive power Suffices to provide a linguistically 
motivated account of discontinuous constituents. 

Like GPSQ and categorial grammar, HG posits only one level of 
grammatical structure, thus no recourse is made to the D*structuree 
and Lo§ icalTorm of Government-Binding Theory or the F-structuree 
of LFG. (Jniike QPSG, however, HG shares with LFQ the lexical 
•ncoding of syntattic-semantic subcategorization information end 
the expressipn of paradigmatic regularities by lexical rules. The 
reauitmg^sjGtem handles the kindvof dependencies that arise in 
natural larxjuage without.high-po*#ed mechanisms such 
transformations, metarules, of semantic filtering. 

In HG. as in GPSG. linguistic information is encoded In 
grammatical categoriesjnd propagated by a small set of local 
fonstramts (Head Feature Principle. Binding inheritance Principle, 
Control Agreement Principle, etc.) Unlike GPSQ, however. HQ * 9 
features may take category sequences as values; in, addition, 
disjunctive specifications are permuted Consequently both 
subcategori/ation and multiple unbounded dependencies can be 
.^handled by sequence-valued features, at the same time, feature * 
^instantiation " is eliminated in favor of unification with concomitant 
reduction m the number and CQjriplexity of rules. 
. The theoretical discussions€re illustrated with accounts of key 
English grammatical phenomena, including the following agreement* 
subcategorization for subject, objects, and controlled complement*; ' 
constituent order; subject-auxiliary "inversion", equi pnd raising; 
nalural quantifier scope, transparent/opaque ambiguity, existential 
there, passivization, totalization, the tough-construction; multiple 
"extractions", parasitic gaps; possessives, and refif xivization. In * 
addition, a detailed account is provided of the cross-serial 
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GENERAL SEMANTICS IN THE CLASSROOfo: TH1 
RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN THE DEGREE OF INTENSIONALITY 
OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 1 LANGUAGE • 
BEHAVIOR AND STUDENTS 1 ATTITUDES TOWARBp' . 
TEACHERS AND SCHOOL* Ordtr No. DA842146S 

'Posmbs, Jianni, Pm 0. New Yor* University, 1964. 242pp. 
Chairpferson: Professor Christine Nystrom 

General semantics theorists argue that less intensions! language 
use qan result in the reduction of conflict and confusion, tnd in 
increased feelings of trust and "serenity " Language thjt is relatively 
kjb in intensionality tends to be conditions! and/or descriptive; 
language that" is relatively high in intensionality tends to be 
categorical, evaluative, and/or directive. This theory was applied to 
, the classroom, resulting in the central hypothesis of the study which i 
wsa that, as the degree of mtens*onallty of teachers' language 
decreased, positive students' anitudieAwtrd teachers and school 
would increase. The study was a correlation design. *. 

An intenstontitty Scale wan designed and applied to audiotaped 
samples of the classroom language of teachers of grades 1 -5. An 
injensionaJit^ Score was computed for each teecher. Students' 
attitudes were measured on an attitude toward teacher sub- scale end 
total attitude toward school scale developed at the Purdue 
Educational Research Center The finaj^study population consisted of 
17 teechers and 332 students at an elementary school located in 
• Suffolk bounty. New York. , 

The major finding of the study was that as teathers' Intensionality 
Scoree increased, positive students' attitudes toward tefcchers and 
school increased (r ■ K for the teacher sub-scale, r ■ 17 for the 
V>t?l scale, not reportaole as significant). The direction of the 
relationship was contrary to that predicted and the hypothesis, 
therefore, was not confirmed 

AeJated findings were that (a) as the percentage of teachers' 
utterances (relative to students' utterances) increased, positive 
students' attitudes toward teachers and school increased (not 
significant at the p < .05 level); (b) as the percentage ^directive 
language teachers used increased, positive studerits' Witudes toward 
teachers.and school increased (significant at the p < 01 lev^J for the 
total attitude toward school scale); (c) the Relationships of teachers' 
intensionality and related language traits to students 1 attitudes toward 
teachers and scflool were more consistent in grades 1 3 than ip 
grades 4-5. 

The findings were discussed in terms of relevant theory, the design 
of the IntertsftonaHty Scale, and the implications of teachers' 
dormoation.of classroom interaction. Suggestions for further research 
provided. 



Sentence appropriateness tended to increase at increasing MLl) 
levels. to 

tw^? 0 ™* tK ™ iaf ^Kerna of un *9* observed within and aero— 
the language dimensions These patterns may indicate that language 
acquisition follows a hierarchy*! progression in which the chW 
attends to corresponding elements of the different speech dbneiwione 
during the seme chronological sequence of time 
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DIMENSIONAL ASPECTS OF LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT IN 
TIRMk OF MLU PROGRESSION Order No. DA8431 5H 

RirnTOMO, Roseate E., Ph D* De Paul University. 1964 152pp. 
Chairman: Robert E. Brewer * 

Usage withm and across four dimensions of the language sy#sm 
was studied in terms of four MLU levels of performance.' The 
dimensions were overall vocabulary usage, word class usage, 
syntactic category^isage. and adult appropriateness usage 

Nine subjects were employed. Spe^h samples of six of the 
subjects w^re recorded by 4his i n vest i fff tor. Jbf speech of the three 
remaining subjects was obtained from speech samples recorded by 
others. AH speech occurred in the natural setting, and was t*pe 
recorded The equation for the best fit line was used to assign speech 
samples to Jour MLU levels level one, 1 6 to 2.0; level two. 2.0 to 2.4; 
level three, 2 4 to 2.8. and level four. 2 8 to 3.3. 

Overall vogiWJtsfy usage exhibited a positive trend. Nouns and 
verbs were thfc most frequently used word classes. Nouns tended to 
be the largest word classes at lower MLU levels. Verbs tended to be 
the largest word classes at higher levels Nouns exhibited a decrease 
•t progressive" MLU levels, verbs exhibited an increase Noun phrase 
usage exhibited a negative trend No definite trend was exhibited for 
verft phrase usage Sentence usage exhibited a positive trend. Noun 
phrase appropriateness exhibited no definite pettern Highest verb 
phrase^ppropriateneea was achieved equally at levels one end four. 



SYSTEMIC COHESION IN PUBLISHED GENERAL ACADEMIC 
. ENGLISH: ANALYSIS AND REQIS^A DESCRIPTION 

Order No. DA 84 24061 

AorrwtiUA, Gail Pmce, Eo.D. RutQera University The State U. of New 
Jersey (New Brunswick), 1984. 3l3pp. Chairperaorr Janet Erw§ 

The investigator uses Hal I id ay and Hasan's ( 1976) paradigm of 
cohesion devices as the basis for synthesizing a paradigm which she 
applies to a sample o< published general academic written texts see 
beginning description of the systemic cohesion devices associated 
with that register. She also incorporates Gray's (1977) concept of the 
core assertion into the study in order to examipe the extent to which 
systemic cohesion devices in the surface sentence interface 'with one 
interpretation of the basic meaning units of the sentence. ) 

Twelve sample texts, all approximately 400 words In length, were 
excerpted from the American Scholar and Daedalus in beginning, * 
middle and end sections. They were analyzed for the following: 
(1) type-token frequency counts of the systemic devices included in 
the paradigm; (2) measures of textual distance between cohesion 
device and referent for those cohesion devices identified In the 
sample corpus; (3) linear sequencing of cohesion devices within the 
12 texts; and (4) the co occurrences of systemic cohesion devices 
sod core assertion al elements in the sentences of the text blocks. The 
anaiysis relies heavily upon visual representation of the structure of 
cohesion in the sample texts. 

The major findings were as follows: (1) systemic cohesion 
devices were found to conneqt almost^all sentences In the sample text 
blocks; (2) lexical cohesion devices were found to occur with greater 
frequency in the sample texts ihan either grammatical cohesion 
devices or conjunctive cohesion device*; (3) textual distance 
between cohesion device and referent were found to vary signif 
among the three major types of cohesion devices: grammatical, 
lexical, and conjunctive; (4) systemic cohesion devices and core 
assertions were found to vary systematically; and (5) certain , 
differences were found to exist among the beginning, middle, and end 
sections of the texts both with respect to the patterning of^cohesion 
devices and the patterning of assertions. 

The system of systemic cohesion in these published academic 
texts is yen as a multi-faceted reticulated network, concurring with 
other hifrarchical systems in a way that is analogous to Hofstadter's 
concept of Strange Loops The implications of the study for text- ' 
linguistics and expository writing pedagogy are explored. Relevance 
to readtfcg is suggested. 



THf EFFECT OF AH ADULT EDUCATION PROGRAM FOR 
FA RENTS ON /THE LANGUAGE SKILLS OF THEIR SEVENTH* 
GRADE CHILDREN . A Order No. DA85036S1 

Russ«ll, William F.Ed'.D. Northern Illinois University, 1984. 106pp. 

This sfbdy focused on the question of whether a parent-trailing 
program, one designed in accordance with the principles^ adult 
learning, would be effective in improving the language-skill 
achievement of older children-speclfically, seventh-graders. Parents 
of seventh-graders in four suburban-Chicago school districts were 
invited to attend an eight- week training program that would teach 
them how to improve their children's language skills. The 102 
volunteers were randomly admitted to the program (N « 48) or denied 
admittance (N = 54) Program sessions were held in each community, 
one evening per week, in a non-school setting. 

The scores achieved by thy seventh grade children Of the parente 
m both groups on a pretest of vocabulary and spelling were compared 
with their scores on an identical posttest fourteen weeks later (six 
.weeks after the conclusion of the parent-training program) An v 



analytiaxrf covarjanci rave* led that the poattMt differences m the 
groups' vocabulary acorae wena largely due to the' differences that 
axisted at th t tin* of the Qf ttest. However tht post teat spelling 
^vantage of the Experimental Group (their parents attended the 
program) was Independent of any pretest difference and was 
' significant (o < 05) Additionally, the parents who attended the 

pcogrAm re^ortfcd (on questionnaires spanning fourteen weeks) that 
/ their t^tuiyors concerning their attempts at home teaching and thek 

attempt^) Improve their own language skills had dhanged 
<> dramjitlC*llVj*equency Increases were significant at p ^001). 
Tha surcess of this adult education program for parents In 
Jmprovlo/The spelknQ achievement of children ancjjn changing the 
beha^Crs of parents suggests that similar programs-founded on the 
les of adult learning- -can be effective In Improving other. • 
-tadgnt skills and can help bring home and schools into a 
cooperative educational partnership. The Implementation of district- 
wk*t parent programs at every grade leveJ and in every subject ares te 
suggested, as la the creation of an Office of Parent Programs at both 
the district and the state level. 



AN INVESTIGATION OF DtSCOUA** FEATURE! 
MOTHER-CHILD VER1AL INTERACTION WltM NORMAL AND 
LANGUAGE IMPAIRED CHILDREN IN THE CONTEXT OF 
8TORY READING Order No. DAWl*32M 

ScMprni. DtsoaA Lynn. Pm D Northwsfrrn Un/vererty. 1984. 217pp. 

Thle study compared mothers and normal childref with mothvfl 
and language Impaired children on dlscuu* se char^ertotice . 
Z^^^^cXio^ Ten normal cNW moJ^r^ arid 
^nineteen language impaired cNld-mother dyads partk:ip**d Intha 
Z!hMcZ^^t^^ 4;0 .nW;i yea* of aoa. Mothare 
were asked to read a precboeen boo* with their cNM. Seeeione were 
MM^o-ttqed and timed, and verbal Interaction was analyzed 
according to d&course structure, and the funotton and content of 
utterances. 

No statistically significant differences were found between groupa 
baaed on univariate and multivariate analyzes. However, severai 
conclusions seemed justified. These included: (1) The quantity of 
interaction between dyads m contrasting groups was c6mparabl^ 

(2) The interaction of mothers'Und language impaired children wW 
repetitious and less varied than that of mothers and normal children, 

(3) Language impaired children and their mothers were less verbeMy 
reeponsive to each other than normal children, and their mothers, 

(4) Mothers of language impaired children used language to maintain 
the child's attention more frequently than mothers of normal children, 
but were less successful in doing so than mothers of normals, 

(5) Mothers of language impaired children seemed preoccupied with 
getting the child to respond verbally, instead of directing his attention 
to the story cotent. (6) Personal evaiu/tive or repetitive labelling 
utterances characterized the interaction o! language impaired child- 
mother dyads, while descriptive or explanatory utterances were more 
frequent m the in^erjctiqn of normal child-mother dyads, and 

(7) Mothers of normal child re-established accurate cause-effect 
relationships, while mothers of language impaired children often 
fitted to elaborate their explanations, or associated causes with 
inaccurate effects. Results of the study were eppJiad to implication 
for future research, assessment, end remediation. 



DISCOURSE SKILLS IN FORMAL OPtAATIONl 

Order NO. 0At42S2at 

ScHNtioaa. Phyllis. Ph.D. NoHhwsfrn University 1984. 194pp. 

This study investidlted the relationship between performance on a 
formal operations tAsk and the use of language to explain the taafc to a 
"naive" listener, to explore how likely it is thayppson who is able to 
perform ft a formal operational level is alsd wro utilize the 
"discourse skills" which contribute to adegrate explanations 

The possibility of s discrepancy betw^n operational level and 
discourse skills hsa important implicfdTns for tpdividusls with 
problems in orsi expression who may be expected to demonstrste ju* 
such a discrepancy To pursue this possibility, performance of 
learning dtsabWd (LD) adolescents with orsi expreesive language 



pr obiemp (no comprehension problems) was compared to that of 
Qpndisabied (NLO) adolescents on a formal operations task After 
going through the task with experimenter, subtects were asked to 
exp4am the task lo ^noth4r person who was unable to see the 
subtect'i Icttons or task apparatus. 

' The NLD and LD groups did not differ in proportion of esch group 
scoring aa format operational Differences were ail m terms of 
utilization of discourse skills •• introduction of referents, use of 
connectives, and referential pfcrsopectlve conveyed by referent 
daecnptlona Predictions hsd been based on developmental research 
Suggesting that these discourse skills which develop relatively late in 
chiWroood are utilized less efectively by children faced with more 
cqjnplex taaks. Group comparisons revealed th^J the "formal 
operational'' pondisapied subjects used discourse skills in ways 
consistent with their late development to a significantly greater 
dagree than*did nonformal N^Ds. formal LDs and nonformal LDa. 
Suth "advanced" use of discourse variables was correlated at a 
significant level with operational status forthe nondlsabled group. 
wh*e no such correlstion was found for the LD group* I suggeet thai 
nonformal operational nondlsabled adolescents in the present study, 
fifed with s complex task which was beyond^ their abilities, retfed on 
"exophorlc strategies" to lessen overall task 'complexity, resulting ** 

Ki effective communication LD adolescents did the same 
aidless Of operations] status; their language diftkulUee would tend 
to make sny teak with s verbal component s difficult one, nsaultlng in s 
performance/verbal discrepancy. 



SYNTAX AND SEMANTICS OF RESUMPTIVl PKONOUNS 

OrdarNo, DAS«O013* 

Sn*S, Pit**, Ph.D. University ot Massachusetts, 1984. 506pp. 
Dlnector: Professor Edwin S, Williams 

j This work is intended as an attempt to bring the phenomenon ol 
reeumptive pronouns under the scrutiny of analytical techniques 
current In generative grammar, particularly the syntactic theories <rf 
Qbverhment and Binding and Generalised Phrase Structure 
Grammar. It isj^imed that the notion 'resumptive pronoun* finds a 
definition within generative grammar that is both interesting^ 
typologically and theoagjcally. it rs argued that not all apparent 
inetances of resumptfv^)ronouns are truly so. and thit languagee 
may differ typolbgicalrf in whether their grammars countenance 'true' 
reaumptive pronouns Or not. 

Data fronySwedlsh, Hebrew! Irish and Welsh is considered in soma 
detail and it 6 claimed that there is no universal uniformity in the 
yammatical devices a language may employ in its system ol 
reaumptive pronouns. The consequences of the proposed account ol 
the data from the four mentioned languages for Government-Binding 
theory and Generalised Phrase Structure Grammar are discuasad and 
integrated into the particular (sub-) theories that relate to them, 

Semantically. it is claimed tr\at resumptive pronouns show the 
characteristics expected of pronouns rather than gaps (empty 
categories); data from Hebrew are presented to show that there are 
systematic differences in interpretation for constructions depending 
on whether the construction contains an empty category or a 
reaumptive pronoun. These sqpiantlc issues are presarxted wi|Nn the 
framework of Discourse Representation Theory as d^V^opad Hane 
Kamp. / I- « 

\^ Finally, data from English are presented to elaborate on the 
\Rnantic nature of resumptive pronouns; .it is claimed that Englah 
tacks resumptive pronouns and has instead what are qubbad 
•Intrusive' pronouns. The properties of the interpretation of intrust* 
pronouns are shown to follow from general and independent 
principles, providing support for the analysis in terms of Discourse 
Representation Structures. 

\ 
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THE LANGUAGE OF ENGINEERING PROFESSORS: A ' 
DISCOURSE AND RJEGiSTRAL ANALYSIS OF A SPEECH 
EVENT 

Se*w\ Phtir iM«LCn. Pw D University of Southern CMlitorniM, 1983 
Chair: Profealor Elaine Andersen 

This is A^oaolinguistic study of a speech event in an educational 
setting, the focus is the speech of Engineering professors in lower 
division undergraduate classes The purposes ire two (1) to provide 
• detailed explication of the data at three levels speech event 
analysis, discourse analysis and linguistic analysis, (2) to derive from 
the description implicatiorwor two practical activities: the teaching of 
English for Sconce and Technology (At) to international students in 
English speaking universities, and the training of international 
graduate students in Engineering as Teaching Assistants. 

Three kinds of data w$re collected Firstly, 32 hours of speech 
from 12 different classes were audiotaped and transcribed Secondly, 
>n a longitudinal ethnography, one Engineering course was jtudied * 
through an entire semester by the investigator as participant 
observer^ Thirdly, m a cross sectional ethnography, dasSdS 
representing every department in the School of Engineering were 
observed over a minimum of three consecutive lessons This blend of 
qualitative and quantitative modes of investigation is di|cussed m 
some detail and related to the problem? and needs which motivated 
the study and" to the relevant literature 

The findings are discussed m three stages. Chapter 4 contains a 
detailed discussion of the interaction between verbal and non verbal 
aspects of the lecture in general, the nature of classroom talk Is 
found to be determined by a range of factors including topic, 
interactive norms, goals Of participants and the prominent visual 
channel represented by the blackboard work. In Chapter 3, the 
usefulness of Montgomery s (1977) levels of analysis (the units, from 
smallest to largest, are Member, Sequence. Transaction and Lecture) 
« confirmed Further, two types of Transaction are postulated: * 
PtobJem-based Trassctions are simpler thanConcept based 
Transections, both in terms of the variety of Sequence types and the 
complexityof their internsJ arrangement Various linguistic marksr* ol 
the discourse structure are then isolated and exemplified. Thirdly, in 
Chapter 6, the linguistic details of the professor's speech are 
examined Its nature as informal, unplanned discourse is explored 
through various features and the systematic variation in items such se 
personal pronouns, tense and aspect, modal verbs, and certain 
lexical items is examined Finally, Chapter 7 calls for changes in 
current ESP practices mvoivingTST classes and the training of TAs 
for Engineering courses. 

(Copies available exclusively from Micrographics Department 
Doheny Library. (JSC, Loe Angete* CA 00000.) 



A SOCIOLINQUISTIC INVESTIGATION OF THE STRUCTURE 
OF SIXTH-GRADE SCIENCE AND ARTS LESSONS WITH 
PARTICULAR ATTENTION TO VERIFICATION-OF LEARNINO^ 
ACTIVITIES Order No. DA85031/i 

Simich DuooiON, Cahm*n Tirksa, Pm 0. Georgetown University, 1964. 
354pp. 

This is a descriptive case study of the socioling uistlc structure ol 
science and arts lessons in a multicultural sixth-grade classroom 
where English was the language of Instruction The theoretical and 
. msthodological orientation Is that of "a socially constituted 
linguistics" (Hymes, 1974), the data brfse was obtained from 
structured observations and selective audio and video tapes made 
over an eight month period. The research Questions focused on (1) a 
holistic description of the organization of the school day Into 
instructional units ("lessons"), (2) .a contrastive analysis of the 
communicative means through which lessons were accomplished; 
and (3) a detailed discourse analysis of conversational exchanges 
between teachet ai%d students by which the tether sought to 
evaluate verify- students' learning. ^ 

It was found that all lessons observed were 3©^P*nted inro four 
sequential activities: Getting Roady, Giving Instruction, Verifying 
Learning, and Cleaning Up, each one characterized by specific rules 
for the us* of speech variation in the organization of talk during 
science and arts activities was related to pedagogical differences 
advocatea by the School arid the teacher for academic and non 



academic courses. For example, the science curriculum advocated 
learning through discovery and verbal interaction^ whereas arts 
encouraged students to "create" projects by themselves. 

The management of communication was accomplished by the 
teacher through the use of structured and predictable turn allocation 
procedures An analysis of student selection procedures during 
Verification of Learning activities suggested that these procedures 
were determined by the teacher's perception of students' abilities and 
the need for bringing teacher-Initiated interactive tasks to a 
successful conofUSten 

A discourse/analysis of conversational exchanges between the 
teacher and students showed that these were characterized by 
extended types of verbal interaction during which thematic continuity 
was maintained through the use of concurrent or alternating cohesive 
devices at the levejs of prosody, syntax, and the lexicon. 

Differences in the commiinicatlve strategies used by EngljSh- 
speaking and nonnatlve, Enflfiah speaking students seemed to be 
related to differences in slants' cultural beliefs and values about 
ibHlach 



schooling and the roles 1 



:her and students. 



A STUDY ON LEXICO SEMANTIC JRANSFEU 

Order No. 0AA424272 

Tax aha smi, Tomoko, Ed D. Columbie Un/veralry Veecnera Coflege. 
1964. 325pp. Sponsor Professor Franklin Horowitz 

The major purpose of the present study is to focus renewed 
attention on language transfer, and to probe further into this aspect ol 
second language (L2) development. The most basic assumption 
underlying the study Is that the L2 learner tends to translate his 
intended message formed in his native language (NL) into the target 
language (TL). 11 is observed in this study that the learners use of 
translation (or "surface translation") tends to result * transfer error*. 

Based on the observation that translation induces both syntactic 
snd semantic transfer errors, a preliminary study was conducted In 
order to examine the relationship among the learner's level ol TL 
proficiency, the cause of error (transfer) ahd the type of error 
(syntactic versus semantic). The data were obtained from an error- 
lodgement task assigned to Japanese Low- and High-Advanc#d 
students (N - 15 each) studying in the United States. The reeuts 
indicated that semantic errors are more persistent then syntactic 
errors, 

Motivated by the results of the preliminary study, the main study 
was conducted In order to investigate further the problems relating to 
the domain of |^2 lexico semantics The factors studied were (1) 
of proficiency and (2) interlingual patterns of lexico-semantlc 
correspondence. The linguistic categojies under consideration \ 
verbs and adjectives The problem addressed was to determine 
relative degrees of difficulty encountered L2 learners in dealing 
with four interlingual patterns: (1) CONGRUENCE 
(2) CONVERGENCE. (3) DIVERGENCE and (4) SEMANTIC GAP * 
*aa hypothesized that the four patterns would show increasing 
difficulty in the order just presented. ^ 

The data were obtained through a short-answer test presented to 
300 Japanese students studying English in Japan. The resulte 
Indicated- a rank ordering of relative difficulty partly Supportive of the 
above hypothesis. Detailed and qualitative analyses of each item then 
indicated that L2 semantic development and language transfer ana 

, x £Onstrained by many other factors. Thus, the present study may be 
regarded as an attempt to suggest new directions in the detailed 
tnVestlgetlon of L2 lexico semantic development In terms of lanooaoo 

• transfer and other conditioning factored 
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DISCRIMINATING LINGUISTIC FACTORS IN 
DEVELOPMENTAL DYSLEXIA 

TNtMnoi. Raymond QfHAio, Pm D McGill University (Canad*} % 1984. 

The purpose of the study was to investigate the role of linguistic 
competence In developmental dyslexia This was done to determine 
whether there existed subgroups of dyslexic? classified according to 
linguistic criteria 

Two groups, a control group of normal readers and an 
experimental group of dyslexic readers, were cpmpased using a 
•enee of reading tasks that measured certain exponents of 
linguistic competence. 

* A quantitative analysis between groups reveled differences at the 
level of linguistic competence. A qualitative analysis prMhs dyslexic 
group revealed the existence of three subgroups: a morphological 
subgroup, a Cloif grammatical subgroup, and a Cloze lexical 
subgroup. 

The study indicates a need for further research in the diagnosis of 
language deficits in beginning readers to prevent reading problem*. 



SYNTACTIC RlANALYSlt IN EARLY ENGLISH 

THoaneuaa. Linoa LOuiSi. Ph.D. Unlvirety oi Southern CeHtornle, 
1964. Chairman. Professor John Ha wklna 

from 900 to 1500 the English language accomplished the major 
morphological and syntactic changes that have come to distinguish It 
grammatically from Its parent language. Germanic, and Its extant 
sister languages, German. Icelandic and Faroese, the latter remaining 
case-marking languages while English has become a fixed word* 
order language having only remnants of case forma. 

This dissertation undertakes an investigation of the sequences 
and mechanisms of change whereby oblique (dative) noun phrases 
were reanalyzed as Subject and Dirept Object noun phrases. Under 
specific analysis are: (1) the discrepant histories of nominal and 
pronominal inflectional levelling, (2) the reanalysts of non-direct 
object* into direct objects and the productivity of the pass** 
operation. (3) the discontinuous history of the reanalysia of 
impereonal-tO'peraonal constructions, and (4) the relation of 1*3 to 
each other. 

The claim is made and supported that theee dlachronlc changee 
can be understood more clearly In terms of (1) a nondlacrsts view of 
grammatical relations, (2) a theory of transitivity aa a global property 
of a clause composed of an Interrelated array of syntactic, semantic 
and pragmatic parameters, and (3) certain universal propertiea of 
discourse structure. 

(Copies available exclusively from Micrograph** Depertment, 
Ooheny Library, U8C. Loe Angetee, CA 00080.) 



Chapter 1 serves aa a general introduction It summarizes the 
dissertation and offera some additional injroductory commenta. 

Chapters 2 and 3 motivate the replacement of subjacency. The 
former ts concerned with learnability. arguing that the parameter 
which is associated with subjacency is not learnabie. This argument la 
extended to include other parameters of GB Theory, as well. Chapter 
3 offers extensive arguments against the use of subjacency In GB 
Theory. Arguments are presented from both a linguistic perspective 
and a learnability perspective. 

Chapters 4 and 5 are the heart of the dissertation. The former 
offers a theory of binding, differing greatly from standard theoriee. 
The central idea is that an anaphor must be bound from the closest 
position from which it could be bound. This requirement applies to 
lexical anaphora. PRO. and traces (including trace of whmovement). 
In Chapter 5 It is argued that this binding theory, in conjunction with 
Chomsky's Empty Category Principle, makes subjacency 
gnnecesaary. Exceptional Government (EG) Is also Introduced In thie 
chapter as a means of deriving the cases In which movement la 
relatively unbounded. I.e., cases in which extraction is possible. 

In Chapter 6 EG Is used to explain several additional phenomena. 
These include the distribution of null complementizers In tensed 
complement clauses, the distribution of Infinitives, and raising and ^ 
Exceptional Case Marking. The fact that these phenomena can be w 
.explained by th*same principle used in Chapter 5 to explain 
infraction la taken aa further evidence favoring that theory of 
effraction. 



thi ^mjflovi irrwciN oral ano script culturii 

ANO ITr^FFfCT ON NARRATIVE DEVELOPMENT 

^ Order No. DA880232t 

Vanoi Bawa^liCHASL Jamcs. Ph.D. University of Illinois af Urfcene- 
Chempelgn, ll084. 168pp. Adviser: Bernard Benatook 

Communications historians have in the last several decades begun 
to trace the outlljte or a greet cultural shift which began with the 
Invention of the phonetic alphabet and accelerated with the Invention 
of print, and which yaw man proceed from conceiving of the world 
primarily In oral terms to conceiving of It in terms of sight. 

This emerging tystorical framework can help to account for the 
appearance and di^lopment of several eighteenth - and nineteenth- 
century narrative techniques: the rise and tail of intrusive narrator*, 
mock readers. rhetdM^al typography, and epistolary fiction are 
manifestations of the fast stages of oral culture; while the appeerenc# 
of free indirect style and of multiple narrators within Individual works 
marks the victory of script culture. 

French and English writers both respond in their works to this 
struggle between ojaleflcl script culture, but French and English 
narrative development differ because French culture was more 
receptive, and adapted more easily, To the conviction that the written 
word was eeeentiaily a visual rather than an oral medium of 
communication. 



ON BOUNOEDNE8S IN GOVERNMENT BINDING THEORY 

Order No. DA8427B21 

Tauscott. John David, Pm D. University of Celihrnie, Irvine, 1984. 
30©pp. Chair. Professor Kenneth Wexler 

Thle dissertation proposes some changes In the Government- 
Binding Theory presented in Noam Chomsky's Lectures on 
Government end Binding. The changes are primarily related to the 
means by which the boundedness of syntactic movement is derived In 
the theory It is argued, first, that Ihe principle of subjacency, referred 
to by Chomsky as ' the theory of bounding," should be replaced by 
extensions of existing government and binding principles. A detailed 
proposal for such a replacement is then presented. It is then shown 
that this proposal can be used to explain s number of other 
phenomena, not directly related to bound edneee. 



A CLINICAL STUDY OF THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 
PIAQETIAN COGNITIVE LEVEL ANO THE ORAL LANGUAGE 
DEVELOPMENT OF KINDERGARTEN CHILDREN IN 
S^CIODRAMATIC PLAY SITUATIONS Order No. DA8427D71 
Vauoman, Elizas* tw J.. Ph D University of South fiorlde % 1984. 
104pp. Major Professor: Leon Greabell * 

The purpose of this study was to examine the relationship between 
Plagetlan cognitive level and the oral language production of 
Kindergarten children In soclodramatic play situations. A clinical study 
was conducted by the researcher in order to obtain spontaneoua 
language samples from the natural classroom environment. Three 
kindergarten classrooms representing urban, rural, and suburban 
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population* were eelected for the study . A total of 53 subjects wart 

included, j. 

Language earoplee were obtained by audlotaplng 15 mlnuta 
sociodramattc play sessions for a 3 weak period. Transcripts of the 
sessions were analyiad for each child to determine (1) syntactic 
maturity: number of Cumts, mean length C unit, number of maiee, 
mean length of maze, and maxe function frequency; (2) language 
function frequency; and (3) vocabulary diversity. To determine 
Piegetian cognitive functioning, each subject was assessed using the 
Concept Assessment Kit - Conservation, Subjects were classified aa 
preoperational, transitional, or concrete operational on the basis of 
their conservation scores. 

Correlations were determined between conservation scores and 
the measures of syntactic maturity, vocabulary diversity, mti 
language function. None of the correlations, ranging fromT 10 to .21, 
signff leant. Correlations were determined between cognitive * 
ranks and the language measure ranks. The following 



correlations were significant: number of C units (.20), mean length^k 
unit (.29), filled pause maze (.28), Instrumental Language (.31), arn^ 
Heuristic Language ( 36). 

Mean scores and frequency tabfas of the various language 
meaeures were used to examine cognitive level, socioeconomic 
statu*, school, and sex. Concrete operational, middle/high 
socioeconomic status, suburban and female subjects tended to 
exhibit great* syntactic maturity and vocabulary diversity scores. 
Middle/high socioeconomic status and Suburban subjects used mora 
Imaginative and leee interactional Language than low socioeconomic 
statue and urban and rural subjects* 



Km assessment of THt METALINGUISTIC abilities of 

INTERMEDIATE* AGE STUDENTS Order No. DA8600170 

WnanOFF, Linda 2aisski, Ph.D. Unlvfrslty of Pittsburgh, 1984. 213pp, 

•n this study, the Inventory of M*t linguistic Ability (IMA) was 
developed so that an In-depth assessment of the metalinguistic 
tbWttes of intermeditfeage students could be conducted. In addition 
t using the IMA, the metalinguistic abilities of good, average, and poor 
readers in the fourth grade were measured and compared. 1 Data were 
coftected from 54 students, 18 pef^ach type of reader. 
" *>ven dimension*©* metalinguistic ability are 

■ateeeed The inventory la administered orally and on an individual 
baeie. Inter- rater measures of reliability revealed that the IMA has high 
War-rater reliability. Internal consistency measures of reliability 
indicated that not all of the Items within each section of the IMA 
function in a homogeneous mannar. 

Significant differences with each section of the IMA and for the 
X SH * ventor * mr * ,ound utin Q one-way analyses ot variance (p < 
.05). The results of Scheff* post hoc comparisons revealed that good 
readers scored significantly higher than poor reader* on all seven 
sections of the IMA; good readers scored significantly higher thftn 
^it? rMderj> on *** of ,h * actions; and average readers scored 
significantly higher than poor readers on four of the sections. A 
daacrlptivcraMfyais of student responses revealed that dlfferencee in 
performance were a result of both the correctness of answers and the ' 
quality of justification responses. 

These findings indicate that the IMA is an instrument that can 
dist.nguiah good readers from average and poor readers, and to siJP 
extent average readers from poor readers In terme of metalinguistic 
l!^7 rttu,lt 1,10 ">etalinguistic ability, m 

i by the IMA, varies directly wHfi reading abJMy. 
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